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MEMBERSHIP 


Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members of the 
Society include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the Society's News 
Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist. 

OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 


(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 


The Society's meetings are held at ‘InfoZone’, Museum Victoria, Carlton Gardens, Melway reference Map 
43 K5 at 8 p.m. on the third Friday of even months, with the possible exception of the December meeting 
which may be held earlier. Lectures by guest speakers or members are a feature of many meetings at which 
there is ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with similar interests. Forums are also 
conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others may participate in discussions. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 
Country Member 
Student Member 
Associate Member 


S20.00 (overseas members S22) 

SI6.00 (Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 

SI 2.00 

S 5.00 (No News Bulletin) 


Associate Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an ordinaty Member, 
do not automatically receive the Society's publications but in all other respects rank as ordinary Members. 

LIFE MEMBERS: 

Peter Carwardinc, Dr. Ross Field, Keith Hately, David Holmes, Dr. Tim New and Dr. Ken Walker. 

Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration: The pale Sun Moth, Synenton selenc Klug, is an endangered species restricted to 
perennial grassland dominated by Austrodanthonia in Western Victoria. It is now extinct in SA, and was 
presumed extinct in Vic. until its rediscovery, in February 1991, by the late Frank Noclkcr and Fabian 
Douglas. The Victorian Populations are parthcnogcnctic with all specimens comprising females, a most 
unusual trait in the Castniidae. Illustration by Michael F. Braby. 





MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 15 APRIL 2005 


Meeting opened at 8:05 pm 

Present: P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, P. Marriott, R. McMahon, C. Timewell. 

Visitors: M. Endersby, L. Minchin 

Apologies: K. Walker 

Minutes: Minutes of the 16 April 2004 Annual General Meeting [Vic. Ent. 34(3): 25] were accepted 
M: Dobrosak, S: Carwardine. 


Treasurer's Report: 

• The financial accounts have been audited and published in the April issue of Vic. Ent. 

• No Le Souiif Award nominations were received in 2004. 

• The Conservation Committee was not formed in 2004 and no Conservation issues were 
raised by members. The following motion was moved and accepted: "The Conservation 
Committee not be constituted in future years unless a need arises" M: Endersby, S: 
McMahon. 

• The Society, though not actively continuing the ENTRECS scheme, will maintain 
registration of the ENTRECS name as it is a minor cost ($50 per 3 years). It was 
suggested at the meeting that the Society may wish to look into obtaining revenue by 
selling the ENTRECS data. 

Election of Councillors 


• Annual Elections: Office and council positions were declared vacant. 


• The following written nominations were received. There being no further nominations, the 
following positions were filled. 


P. Marriott 
P. Carwardine, 
D. Dobrosak, 

I. Endersby 
Vacant 
A. Kellehear 
Dr. K. Walker 


Excursion Officer: 


M: Peter Carwardine, S: I. Endersby 
M: P. Marriott, S: I. Endersby 
M: P. Marriott, M: S: I. Endersby 
M: D. Dobrosak, M: P. Marriott 

M: I. Endersby, S: P. Marriott 
M: I. Endersby, S: D. Dobrosak 


P. Carwardine agreed to continue in this non executive position 


President: 

Vice President: 

Editor: 

Treasurer: 

Secretary: 

Councillors: 


Web Master: D. Dobrosak agreed to continue in this non executive position 
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General Business 


• The Society's free listing in the Yellow Pages over the past few years has not generated 
any additional members. It generally consists of business telemarketing calls and calls 
from members of the public that wish to exterminate pests.. As the Society is not able to 
provide this type of advice, the following motion was moved and accepted: "That the 
Society not renew its Yellow Pages listing". M: Marriott, S: McMahon. 

The meeting closed at 8:21 pm 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING 15 APRIL 2005 

Meeting opened at 8:21 pm 


Present: P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, P. Marriott, R. McMahon, C. Timewell. 

Visitors: M. Endersby, S. Law, L. Minchin. 

Apologies: K. Walker 

Minutes: Minutes of the 18 April 2004 General Meeting [Vic. Ent. 35(2): 21] were accepted 

M: Marriott, S: Carwardine. 

Correspondence: 

• Barclay's offer to sell our 'Business' 

General Business 

• Brian Bainbridge, Chris Timewell and James Tuttle were elected to Membership. 

• Membership applications have been received from Andy Young and Dulto Marino. 

• It was drawn to the attention of members that the June meeting will now be the members 
night due to the unavailability of the programmed speaker on that date. 

• Cover illustration: R. McMahon queried the Society's policy on changing the front cover 
illustration of Vic Ent. This was discussed and it was concluded there was no firm policy on 
the frequency of changing the cover illustration. 

• Peter Marriott moved a vote of thanks to Ken Walker and Simon Hinkley for staying back on 
Friday nights and making the museum available for meetings. 
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Speakers: 


Peter Marriott presented his Presidential address titled "Our Society, some things to consider". 
The text of this address has been reprinted in this issue of Vic. Ent. 

Peter Carwardine presented a talk on Trichiocercus sparshalli (Noctuoidea: Notodontidae: 
Thaumetopoeinae), Sparshall's moth. Included was a Powerpoint presentation showing 
photographs of an egg mass, larval stages (including processionary behaviour), pupa and adult. 
Peter also showed other interesting photographs including a beautiful photograph of the final 
instar larva and adult of OpodipHthera Helena (a saturnid moth closely related to the Emperor Gum 
Moth). 

Peter Marriott then completed the evening's enlightenment by presented a series of photographs 
of Oecophorinae . These often beautiful, small moths are characterized by the usual possession of 
a very enlarged antennal scape. 


The meeting closed at 9:30 pm 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING 20 MAY 2005 

Meeting opened at 5:05 pm 

Present: P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, P. Marriott, K. Walker 

Apologies: A. Kellehear. 

Minutes of last meeting [Vic. Ent. 35(2): 22-3]. M:l. Endersby, S:P. Carwadine. 

Correspondence: 

• R. Faulder: Comments on the "Stung by a Large Polistes Wasp" article. (Refer page 53 
of this issue 

• K. Dunn: Request to reprint the "Stung by a Large Polistes Wasp" article in Cnlodema. 
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Treasurer's report: 

The Treasurer reported the account balances as: General account $6473: Le SouSf account $4,277. 

40 members are still unfinancial. Reminders are to be sent out with the next issue of Vic. Ent. 

Editor's report: 

The member's names and interests are to be published in the June issue. More articles are 
required for the August and October issues. Short (one to three page) articles are most welcome. 

Members Night: 

The following items will be presented on the 17 June 2005 General Meeting: 

P. Carwardine: Methods of facilitating breeding of lepidoptera that pupate in the ground. 

I. Endersby: Sperm Competition in Odonata 

D. Dobrosak: Biology of Peltoschema nibiginosa (Coleoptera: Chrysomelidae) and related taxa 


General Business: 

• It was noted that the Conservation Committee and ENTRECS Committee are now in 
abeyance unless any members wish to offer to reactivate them. 

• It was agreed that steps would be taken to advertise the Le Souef Award more widely. 

• A list of the life members of the Society will be included on the inside front cover of Vic. 
Ent. 


Meeting closed 6:07 PM 
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The Scientific Names of Some Butterflies. 


E.D. Edwards 56 Lachlan Street, Macquarie, ACT, 2614. 

Many see scientific names as dull, meaningless and uninteresting. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The names of butterflies sometimes have a colourful history, record interesting people 
or embody ideas that would rarely occur to a modern user. Few of the earlier authors ever 
recorded what the names they coined meant and it is up to later Lepidopterists to deduce the most 
likely meanings. Sometimes the interpretation of names may require specialised knowledge of the 
period or views then in vogue. Many are based on classical mythology or history which modern 
school children are not taught and the significance of many names is then not apparent. 

Those interested will obtain much insight from A. Maitland Emmet's book on the origin of the 
names of the British Lepidoptera (Emmet 1991). 

I am no classics scholar and so I will avoid where possible names from classical backgrounds but 
there are names about which I have an opinion on their origin which it may be worth recording. It 
cannot be overstressed that these explanations are only opinions for which no definitive evidence 
exists. 

latUoniella [Oreixenica latlioniella (Westwood, 1851)]. Latona (Queen Lat) is the Latin form of the 
Goddess Lat from Egypt and Palestine and Leto in Greek Mythology. Leto was the daughter of 
the Titans, Coeus (Intelligence) and Phoebe (Moon). She was seduced by Zeus who transformed 
them both into quail when they coupled. Hera, Zeus wife, became jealous and pursued Leto 
around the world and decreed that she could not be delivered of her children anywhere the sun 
shone. Her twin children, Apollo and Artemis, were born on the islands Ortygia and Delos. Both 
children were important in Greek Mythology. 

Latin; -ella, the feminine form of a suffix added to noun stems to form the diminutive; in other 
words it means small. Literally a small lathonia. What Westwood had in mind was the European 
butterfly Issoria lathonia (Linnaeus, 1758), known in Britain as The Queen of Spain Fritillary where 
it is a great rarity but a common butterfly on the European mainland and extending east to 
western China. It is not clear why Linnaeus saw Latona as an appropriate name for the Queen of 
Spain Fritillary but Leto was seen as the hidden one and the bright one and the silver spangles 
hidden on the underside may have prompted the name. This butterfly shares with ours the 
general orange brown and black upperside coloration and particularly the silver spangles on the 
underside of the hind wing. Westwood therefore named it as a small butterfly recalling the Queen 
of Spain Fritillary. Westwood saw this as descriptive of the butterfly as he was thinking of a 
European readership but overlooked the fact that the reference may be obscure to the 
Lepidopterists-to-come in the native land of latlioniella. Perhaps a minute example of the cultural 
arrogance often displayed by people of large countries which ironically benefits those of smaller 
countries as it widens their views. But this is too harsh as Westwood was a kindly person who 
simply could not foresee the day when Australians would study Australian butterflies without the 
need to be knowledgeable about unrelated European butterflies. John Obadiah Westwood (1805- 
1893) was the first Hope Professor of Entomology at Oxford University and a very influential and 
distinguished entomologist. 
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zolivia [Ogt/rfs zosine zolivia Waterhouse, 1942]. This subspecies was first collected by Mr T. H. 
Guthrie on the Whitsunday and Hayman Islands. Tom Guthrie is mentioned in only one other 
place in Waterhouse's publications so far as I am aware. He was mentioned in reference to 
Hcsperilln mnslersi Waterhouse, 1900 in 1934 where Waterhouse recorded that Dr T. Guthrie 
(father) and his son (Tom Guthrie jr) were taking the species at Bulli Pass where they disturbed 
hilltopping males by shattering sandstone fragments to bring them within reach. Nevertheless 
Tom had considerable contact with Waterhouse after the latter had ceased publishing. Tom later 
became well-known for his elucidation of the life history of Hesperilla mastersi. His wife, Olive, 
had been a nurse in London during the Blitz and Tom had at that stage known her for some-time. 
I understand that they had met when Tom was studying dentistry overseas. Towards the close of, 
or after. World War II they married and Olive then took on the dual roles of wife and dental nurse. 
While I am greatly indebted to Tom personally for his kind help with butterflies when I was a 
teenager I do not know his date of birth but he died in the early 1970s probably in his sixties. 
When 1 knew him in the 1960s he had a dental practice in Manly, NSW and a small but droice 
collection. After Olive's death in approximately 1966, Tom spent six months in 1968 taking 
photographic portraits of birds at Iron Range and then settled at Banora Point, NSW and later at 
Tin Can Bay, Qld. It is my guess that zolivia was named after Olive Guthrie with a z to give the 
name consonance with zosine. The name Ogyris zosine zenobia (Bethune-Baker, 1916) has a classical 
origin. Zenobia was a Queen who seized power in Palmyra in the name of her young son after her 
husband's death. She conquered Syria, Egypt and parts of Asia Minor before being defeated by 
the Romans under the Emperor Aurelian in about 272 AD. 

sumi [Eurema laeln sana (Butler, 1877)]. Arthur Gardiner Butler (1844-1925) described this 
subspecies from two specimens from Cape York. They had been sent to the British Museum by 
the Rev. J. S. Macfarlane. At that lime the only habitation near the tip of Cape York was 
"Somerset" run by Frank Lascelles Jardine (born 1841). Commencing in 1871 and 1872 
missionaries to convert to Christianity the Aboriginal tribes of Cape York, Torres Strait Islanders 
and New Guinean natives were based at "Somerset". Sana Solia (born c. 1856) was a princess of 
the ruling house of Samoa who had greatly impressed the German Governor and he had sent her 
to Europe as a child to be educated. She returned as one of a group of missionaries to "Somerset" 
in 1872. The London Missionary Society often used Samoan teachers in its Pacific Missions. In 
1873 she married Frank Jardine at the age of 16. Jardine and his wife became a legend in northern 
Australia. He was variously, drover, police magistrate, grazier, pearler, planter and ran 
"Somerset" as a mission base and as a refuge for shipwrecked sailors which had been the 
Queensland Government's original purpose in establishing "Somerset". He had interests in other 
properties on Cape York Peninsula and the Aru Islands. Frank and Sana had four children, Alice, 
Chomondeley (Chum), Bertie, and Elizabeth (Jaki). Frank died at "Somerset" in 1919 and Sana in 
1923 (Liddell 1991). The Rev. Macfarlane was not forgotten by Butler and Craphium macfarlanei 
(Butler, 1877) was named after him. In Butler's day place names from antiquity were often used 
for butterflies, sometimes apparently randomly, and there is a chance that Sana commemorates the 
city, Sana, on the fringe of the classical world in the south east of the Arabian Peninsula and now 
the capital of the Yemen Arab Republic. But I think that the supposition that sana was named after 
Frank Jardine's wife is much more likely. Some classical place names used for butterflies are 
Erysichton palmyra (Felder, 1860) after Palmyra a city in Syria on the trade route between Syria and 
Mesopotamia and Hesperilla donmjsa tielos Waterhouse, 1941, IT. d. samos Waterhouse, 1941 and H. 
if. patmos Waterhouse, 1941 all of which commemorate Greek islands in the Aegean sea. 
Incidentally, Frank Jardine was a nephew of Sir William Jardine (1800-1874) who retained the 
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family seat near Lockerbie in Scotland and became a very prominent ornithologist, friend of John 
Gould, and who first described nine well known Australian birds and edited a famous series of 
books "The Naturalist's Library" (Jackson & Davis 2001). A. G. Butler was appointed systematic 
entomologist under J. E. Gray of the Department of Zoology, British Museum, in 1863 and in 1879 
became Assistant Keeper in charge of Arthropoda, retiring in 1901. 

dementi [Jalmenus dementi H. H. Druce, 1902], Hamilton Herbert Charles James Druce (1869- 
1922) is usually referred to as H. H. Druce to distinguish him from Herbert Druce (1846-1913) his 
father, who also described Lepidoptera. Jalmenus dementi was described from four specimens in 
the Oxford University Museum. These were among 772 specimens of insects from "Towranna 
Plains WA", mostly moths, which had been purchased from "E. Clement Ph.D." in 1899 for five 
pounds sterling. Emile Clement was born in the early 1840s in Prussia but later taught natural 
philosophy and chemistry at a number of English schools and authored a textbook on chemistry 
and one on geology. The West Pilbara Goldfields were discovered in the 1880s and during the 
1890s mining was a major activity in the area. Between 1895 and 1902, presumably because of his 
geological expertise, Clement spent three years in the Pilbara where he was establishing the 
Towranna gold mine owned by a British company. He was an entrepreneur who did much to 
publicise the Pilbara Goldfields in Britain with optimistic forecasts of production (Coates 2001). 
At the Towranna mine, as he had done in Europe, Clement supplemented his income by collecting 
and later selling ethnological specimens and also made very thorough collections of moths and 
butterflies and plants. While he did travel extensively in the Pilbara there is evidence that the 
ethnological collections came almost entirely from the vicinity of the Towranna Mine and 
presumably the same is true of the entomological collections. The moth and butterfly collections 
were sold to the University Museum at Oxford and the British Museum (Natural History). A very 
significant proportion of the Pilbara moths were described by Col. Charles Swinhoe and Sir 
George Hampson from Clement's specimens. The Towranna mine closed in 1901. Now variously 
spelled Toweranna or Touranna the mine is situated at 20° 58'S 117° 52'E not far from Whim 
Creek between Roebourne and Port Hedland and it is currently being assessed as part of the Indee 
Gold Project with an inferred resource of 21 000 ounces. Clement appears to have done no other 
collecting in Australia. 
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The rediscovery of the Sun-moth, Synemon theresa (Doubleday, 1846) 

D.A (Andy) Young 1 and L.F. Hunt 2 

'R.S.D 330 Newlands service, via Kingscote, 5223 
2 2 Chelmsford Ave. Mitcham S.A. 5062 


Introduction 

One often hears of a species becoming extinct. It is therefore both encouraging and exciting for us 
to be announcing that a beautiful creature, previously though extinct, has been rediscovered. 
During 1997, the co-author Mr. Hunt, with Iris colleague Mr. Mike Moore, were engaged in a 
search for butterfly species in the Waterfall-gully area in the foothills of Adelaide. During these 
activities, they noted a small species of Sun-moth flying in a limited area and captured a few 
specimens. These were set, with Mr. Moore's specimens being sent to the A.N.l.C collection, while 
Mr. Hunt's specimens were retained in his extensive personal collection. 

During late 2004, Mr. Axel Kallies and Mr. Doug Hilton contacted me (D.A. Young) about a trip 
they were planning to make to South Australia from Melbourne. Amongst some information I 
conveyed concerning locations where I suspected they might possibly encounter Synemon species, 
I mentioned that they might wish to contact Mr. Hunt and examine the Synemon specimens 
present in his collection which they subsequently did. Mr. Kallies and Mr. Hilton visited my home 
community at Vivonne Bay, where we engaged in some joint field studies. During this contact it 
was decided to follow up on the two Waterfall-gully Synemon records. Mr. Kallies mentioned that 
he thought these Sun-moths were interesting, but couldn't identify them readily. It was only when 
he returned to Melbourne that he recalled the specimens of S. theresa he had observed in the 
A.N.l.C and emailed through to me that he was almost certain that the specimens he'd observed in 
Mr. Hunt s collection were S. theresa! The information on the labels of these specimens indicated a 
date of capture in mid-January, so 1 planned a field trip during this month to search the location. 

Field Research 

On the 17 1 ' 1 of January 2005,1 traveled by bus to the suburb of Burnside, of which Waterfall-gully 
forms the eastern boundary (fig. 1). The gully itself is quite extensive, with the Mt. Lofty foothills 
flanking a small stream that runs down from the waterfall. The western boundary of the Cleland 
Conservation Park extends from the gully into the Adelaide Hills. The weather on the 17 th was 
cloudy and overcast, with periods of light rain and occasional brief moments when the sun broke 
through. I walked about twelve kilometers with many detours, searching for the habitat of the 
Sun-moths as described to me by Mr. I Iunt and Mr. Moore, however I could not find the area. 
After checking location details again, I started off early on the morning of the 18 th with a fairly 
firm idea of where I was heading. The weather had improved markedly and the 18 th proved to be 
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a lovely day, with china blue, cloudless skies and the temperature in the mid thirties. I arrived at 
the site at around 9.00anr. The surrounds were comprised of a small, open area at the mouth of a 
valley, with patches of both green and dry grasses. There was a small creek on one side and the 
valley was flanked by steep hillsides, one clad in grasses with a loose canopy of planted Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon. A small track ran up this hillside. For the first three hours at the site, till around 
12.00pm, no Sun-moths were observed. However butterflies were relatively prolific and larvae of 
both Danaus chrysippus and D. piexippus were observed on Gomphocarpus cancellatus. At around 
12.00pm, a single, small Sun-moth was noted flying in a fluttering manner over, and then settling 
upon, dry grasses. This was at the base of the track that ran up the hillside. This specimen was 
captured, and over the next three hours several specimens were observed, with some being 
captured. The moths appeared to favour a section of steep hillside characterised by rocky 
outcrops, with a canopy of planted E. leucoxyloit and undergrowth of grasses and bracken. At one 
point a pair of Sun-moths was noted spiraling around each other, then going to ground amongst 
the bracken and grasses. At this point a female Blue Wren, which 1 had observed watching the 
pair, flew up and neatly captured one of the insects which it devoured with gusto. The second 
moth flew off rapidly and was captured opportunistically, to add to a series of specimen that I 
collected for Mr. Kallies and Mr. Hilton, for confirmation of identification in collaboration with the 
A.N.I.C. At just after 2.00pm, a Synemon was noted flying in a relatively slow manner at the above- 
mentioned site. The moth was pausing at clumps of a robust grass that formed tussocks in the 
area, with clearly identifiable seed-heads. This grass has since been identified through literature 
and by Adelaide Herbarium staff as Themedn triandra. On closer observation, the moth was 
observed landing at the base of one of these grass clumps and then pushing itself into the center of 
the dense grass tussock. It remained there for over thirty seconds, then re-emerged in the area 
where it had entered the tussock and attempted to fly off. At this point it was captured. It was 
noted that the moth had is ovipositor extended on capture, the length of which was estimated to 
be about 5mm. I marked the clump of. T. triandra for examination in winter, to ascertain whether 
larvae are present and if so confirm that T. triandra is indeed the foodplant of S. theresa at this 
location. At 3.00pm 1 met up with Mr. David Moore, son of Mr. Michael Moore and returned 
around 3.45pm to the S. theresa location where we noted a damaged individual flying over an area 
of open T. triandra at the base of the uphill track. We then climbed to the top of the previously 
mentioned hill, noting butterflies of interest on arrival at the crest. At around 4.45pm David saw a 
pair of Sun-moths circling around each other in a tight spiral about lm above the ground near the 
crest of the hill, then landing on a dead, low Olive branch. The pair was quite obviously 
comprised of both a male and female, with the male perching just behind and approaching the 
female, who was positioned towards the tip of the Olive twig. At this point David attempted to 
capture them and he succeeded in capturing the male. After this sighting further butterflies were 
observed, but no more Sun-moth activity. We departed at around 5.30 pm. 

On forwarding the specimens captured during this trip to Mr. Kallies, he confirmed that the 
species involved was Synemon theresa (fig. 2) and that this was scientifically significant. The 
species had been known from quite a range in south-western Victoria and south-eastern South 
Australia, but had not been noted for over 60 years and was presumed to be extinct. He made 
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mention that Mr. Hilton and himself were keen to do a D.N.A analysis of the insects. For this it 
would be better to have material (legs) freshly preserved in alcohol. 

To facilitate this, I engaged on a return visit to the site on the 31 st of January arriving at 3.00 pm. 
The weather was clear and warm again, with the temperature in the thirties. I checked the areas I 
had observed tire Sun-moths in during the previous trip, at the base of the slope, on arrival. None 
were noted. I then climbed the hill where I had observed butterflies on the 17 1 * 1 and looked 
around up there for over an hour, but again no Sun-moths were noted. I departed the hilltop at 
4.50 pm, and as 1 walked down tire last turn of tire downhill track prior to departing, I noted a pair 
of Sun-moths engaged in their spiraling courtship flight. They settled on the stem of a T. triandra 
seed-head. The male was again noted to land behind the female. At this point the pair was 
captured and leg samples were obtained from both nroths. 

Further Observations 

In conclusion I would like to make several points relating to this find. One is the lack of 
conservation status enjoyed by rare invertebrates in the state of South Australia. While 
undoubtedly rare, at this time a creature like Synemon theresa has no conservation status in this 
state. This can be contrasted with what I consider far more common and widespread creatures, 
such as the Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo, which do enjoy some protection. While I think it 
important that large and charismatic creatures, such as the Cockatoo, are treasured and 
recognized by appropriate protective measures (and one could not argue that, due to it's need for 
specific, endangered habitat, it is not under some degree of threat), I think it equally important 
that rare insects and other invertebrates, such as S. theresa, Ogyris idmo, O. subterrestris -and others- 
also enjoy an appropriate level of protection. I certainly think this is one area that we in South 
Australia could learn a lot from our neighbours in Victoria. 

I would also like to mention that, while S. theresa may be secure in its current habitat, as it appears 
to form part of the Cleland Conservation Park, the area is subjected to stresses. These include 
invasive plants, which are a major problem in this urban interface, possible control measures for 
these weeds, which may threaten the early stages of the Sun-moth and the constant threat of fire. 
Both wildfires and controlled burns could occur in this location. These could easily devastate such 
a restricted colony. While Synemon theresa has maintained a presence at this restricted location to 
the year 2005, it's ongoing survival must be an issue of concern, and further conservation 
measures are warranted to ensure its viability. 

The Adelaide Hills Face Zone provides habitat for many LepiAoptera species, as well as other 
insects and native animals. Although it is nominally protected from housing developments, 
councils and builders have consistently found their way around the regulations. If more 
consideration was given to the habitat of the native species present, the arguments against 
insensitive and degrading development would be strengthened. 
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of the Adelaide Museum, for her invaluable support and encouragement of my studies. 
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Fig. 1 Synemon theresa habitat at Waterfall-gully, Burnside, S.A. 


Fig-2 Synemon theresa is on a flower head of Themeda triandra 
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Myth of the White Tailed Spider Bite 


Richard Faulder has kindly provided the following information in response to the Spider Bite 
article [Dunn, K.L. Stung by a Large Polistes Wasp - A Nasty Experience in Samoa, Polynesia 
(Hymenoptera: Vespidae) Followed by a Noisome Comorbid Spider Bite in Australia. Vic. Ent. 
35(2):30] 

Arachnologists had hoped that the myth of the White-tailed spider bite syndrome had expired 
after the publication of: 

White-tail spider bite: a prospective study of 130 definite bites by Latitpona species, Medical Journal 
of Australia 2003; 179:199-202 

and 

Debunking spider bite myths. Medical Journal of Australia 2003; 179:180 

The observed symptoms closely resemble those of necrotising fasciitis, a condition caused by 
bacteria. A comprehensive description can be found on the New Zealand Dermatology web site. 


J.C. 'ZOO' LE SOUEF MEMORIAL AWARD 


Nominations for tire 2005 award arc now invited. Details of Background, nomination, 
etc. were published in the December 1992 issue of the Victorian Entomologist and 
reproduced in the February 1996 Issue of the Victorian Entomologist. These details are 
also available on the Society's web site http://www.vicnet.net.au/~vicento . 
Nominations must reach the Council at the following address by 30 September 2005: 

Entomological Society of Victoria Inc. 

66 Wiltonvale Avenue, Hoppers Crossing, Vic. 3029 
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2005 Presidential Address 


Our Society, some things to consider 

There is no doubt the time of the great collector is long gone. 

The urge to accumulate is still very strong but has long since been shifted by fashion and profit 
seekers. 

When our society began over 75 years ago there were still those who were popularly acclaimed for 
their collecting endeavours. There was a thriving industry in supplying the world with Australian 
insects. The industry is far more muted and regulated these days. But those who began the 
society, though great collectors, were most interested in the science and the body of knowledge to 
be gained rather than mere acquisition. 

I have had the enormous privilege of trawling through their personal collections as I collect their 
meticulous label data. I suspect that they did not quite realise what I would learn about each one's 
holidays, friendships and dealings. And few would have realised how we would be now collating, 
organising and circulating that data. 

With the Second World War came the closure of the society. What would these members have 
been thinking about the future for the society - gone forever, simple resting and waiting - 
pupating perhaps? 

The next generation of collectors however would not let the society rest forever. The advantages 
were obvious - for talking with like-minded people, for friendships and sharing of collecting 
places and for building up of new information. 

New technologies made written communication cheaper and in the grasp of the society. The 
Roneo and Gestetner enabled the publication of Wings and Stings, which, in turn has, over the 
years built into a formidable storehouse of information. Michael Braby's, now benchmark text on 
Australian Butterflies is littered with references drawn from the magazine. His is but one example. 

We are the present generation. 

I am often struck by the expression "The Good Old Days" Those who use it somehow express the 
view that things were better back then. "1 remember the giants of . . ." they say. "They're not 
round any more". 

That there were good things then, that we have no longer, is undoubtedly true. But then we have 
some great advantages these days. After all mothologists don't do a lot of tree beating these days - 
high powered lights and inexpensive generators can take us to the most remote places and ensure 
a large number of unsuspecting insects will be drawn to the light. 

lhe truth is that the 'Good old Days' are with us now. The passing of George Lyell, Zoo LeSouiif, 
Miss M. Wise or A.L. Brown (and the list is much larger than this) is of great loss - they were great 
entomologists and contributed so much we are tempted to put them in the 'Good Old days'. 
Indeed they were. 
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But we are the next generation. In 50 years time some one will be drawing on our generation's 
work and they'll say "I wish I could have worked with .. (Insert your own name here). 

The fact is we can, must and will change. The knowledge in my own specialty, one would have 
thought, is well documented. Moths, after all are often observed and easily collected (mostly). 
Alas. Would that there be a hundred Victorians beavering away rather than the handful putting in 
their spare time and even fewer full time entomologists seeking the facts. And still we would not 
be on top of it. But such is science. 

This past year has been, for me, a time to come to grips with what the society is really all about. 

Our membership is static - and has been for many years. Our meetings, they tell me, are not as 
well attended as in 'the good old days'. Mow should we be meeting the needs of our membership? 
The questionnaire sent out last year was one way to seek feedback. 

We need to ask: Are the meetings still essential? Is the magazine fulfilling its role properly? Do 
our members get the benefits they pay for? What should we be doing? 

The summary is already published for members to look for themselves and I encourage them to 
do so. It is interesting reading. By and large our membership is satisfied with the status quo. A 
few excellent suggestions as well, and some things have already begun to change. The Council is 
continuing to consider these things. 

The bimonthly meetings seemed evenly divided by those who want a change of meeting times 
and those who want to stay as is. However, there will be an increased opportunity for sharing of 
ideas and collections and so on. Meetings will continue to be here at the Museum. Ken Walker and 
the Museum of Vic are thanked for their support in this, we are most grateful. 

Our publication is valued by the membership. For most it is the only point of contact. It is widely 
read and no doubt will continue to take a small but important place in the anecdotal records. 

When you compare the present edition to the original 'Wings and Stings' it is astonishing to see 
the differences. With little change in 'real' cost professional presentation has certainly come into 
the affordable range of most people. Colour, quality photographs and convenient size are all a 
mark of our present age. 

This is a good opportunity to reflect on the contribution of our writers. Over the years there have 
been significant observations and behaviours recorded and this will continue. New writers are 
encouraged to contribute. We will publish even short notes or more extensive articles. Thank-you 
to our contributors. 

It is to Daniel Dobrosak that we are most indebted. Only those who have edited such a magazine 
can know the time, deadline anxiety and effort required. Daniel brings a quiet and dedicated 
professionalism to this job and we should all acknowledge his contribution. 

The matter of excursions was also canvassed in the questionnaire. Peter Carwardine has been 
doing a great job of co-ordinating and organising these. But modern events have overtaken the 
issue. The details can be read in this month's (April 2005) magazine but in brief, we can no longer 
afford to run excursions. 
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It is a sad reflection on our society that such valuable occurrences as our excursions should be 
hamstrung by business and political agendas. But so it stands - the alternatives would be for an 
increase of membership fees by one third or a cost of between $50 and $100 per participant. That is 
not to say however, that members cannot network and organise trips among themselves. 

The work of researching this situation fell to our treasurer and public officer, Ian Endersby. 
Together with his wide knowledge of natural history and extensive networks in entomology, Ian 
has an adept hand at adapting and writing the sorts of policies an organisation such us ours 
requires. Ian is one of those I know will be remembered when people talk of "the Good Old 
Days". Thank you Ian for your past and present work and your commitment to the society and its 
members. 

To our past and present members of the council I also proffer my thanks both personally and on 
behalf of the membership. 

And to the future? 

As always-unpaid enthusiasts - knowledgeable amateurs, accumulate a large amount of the 
scientific data in entomology. To have an opportunity to meet others with similar interests and 
knowledge of places and specialists is an essential part of the way we are able to increase our own 
knowledge. For that reason alone we should make sure that the society continues. 

Entomology may not be a 'fashion' statement but let me assure you that young people are often 
fascinated and carry that forward into their adult lives. The affects of massive climate and 
atmospheric changes occurring at the moment can be monitored through our observations of 
range changes and altered behaviour. Whatever it means, the value of continuing the society is 
there. 

Organisations these days do struggle to survive - gardening clubs, sporting organizations, youth 
clubs, service clubs - all are seeing decline in membership. Yet the media presentation of these 
interests is still high. A sign of the times? 

Yes, we will also struggle; yes we will have challenges to face. But survive we will with friendship, 
with opportunities to expand our knowledge, to share our interests and to contribute, in whatever 
small way we can, to the world we live in. It is worth it. 

Let's do it! 


Peter Marriott 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA (INC.) FINANCIAL 
MEMBERS AND THEIR INTERESTS 

Should members wish to contact other members, Council will facilitate the exchange of requests without 
divulging members contact details. 

Dr Neil W. Archbold, Lepidoptera; Blattodea; Fossil History of Insecta 
Mr Andrew H. Arnold, Invertebrate Conservation 
Ms Heather Arnold, General; Mecoptera 

Mr Andrew Atkins, Butterfly conservation & diversity; Phylogeny taxonomy biology and 
biogeography of Hesperiidae (skippers) 

Mr Brian Bainbridge, Grasslands; Ecology; Land Management 
Mr Justin Bartlett, Coleoptera - Cleridae classification biology 
Mr R Bashford, Forest Entomology; Predators and parasites 
Dr Peter Bedford, Lepidoptera 

Mr Gordon Berg, Pasture Entomology; Butterflies; IPM 

Dr Michael Braby, Lepidoptera Systematics taxonomy biogeography ecology conservation 
biology; Insect photography 

Mr Stephen S. Brown, Butterflies 

Mr Bert Candusio 

Mr Peter Carwardine, General 

Mr Robert & Steven Condron, Mainly Lepidoptera; General 
Dr Laurie Cookson, Forest products insects; Beetles; Collecting 
Dr Mike & Pat Coupar, Lepidopteran photography 
Mr Greg Daniels, Systematics of Asilidae 
Mr John VV d'Apicc, Butterflies 

Mr Daniel Dobrosak, Chrysomelidae: Paropsini (particularly Peltoscheiua sp.) 

Mr Fabian Douglas, Lepidoptera; Coleoptera; Cicadoidea 
Mr Douglas Drake, Lepidoptera 

Mr Kelvyn Dunn, Butterflies & Moths; Cicadas; General Insect biogeography; Ecology and 
Conservation 

Mr Rod Eastwood, Australian Lepidoptera; Lycaenid-ant symbioses 
Mr E. D. Edwards, Taxonomy and biology of Lepidoptera 
Mr W. D. Elder, Coleoptera; Diptera; Ecology/Agriculture 
Mr Ian D. Endersby, Odonata; Insect Behaviour; History of natural history 
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Mr Ian Faithfull, Coleoptera (Scarabaeidae); Ichneumonidae; Lepidoptera; Agricultural 
Entomology; Biocontrol 

Mr Brian Falkner, Bees IPM 

Mr Richard J. Faulder, Spiders especially Mouse species; Agricultural Entomology; Phytogeny & 
Systematics 

Dr Ross P. Field, Butterflies; Insect Conservation; Biological Control 
Mr G. R. Forbes, Lycaenidae 

Ms Alena Glaister, Aquatic Invertebrates; Elmidae (Riffle beetles) 

Mr E. & P. Grey, Spiders and Ants 
Mr Roger Grund, Butterflies 
Mr Martin Guilfoyle, Insects 

Dr P. J. Gullan, Systematics of Scale Insects especially eriococcids mealybugs and margarodids 

Mr Keith Hately, Buprestidae; Lepidoptera 

Mr Bryan Haywood, General Entomology; Butterflies; Moths 

Mr Lionel Hill, Taxonomy of Schizopteridae; Database of Tasmanian Noctuidae; Migratory 
Insects 

Mr Douglas Hilton, Lepidoptera - Moths 
Mr David Holmes, Butterflies and Moths 

Mr R. Hornabrook, Coleoptera particularly Cleridae; Butterflies 
Mr Lindsay Hunt, Butterflies; Sun Moths 
Mr Mark Hunting, Lepidoptera; Coleoptera 

Mr Alan Hyman, Butterflies and Moths; Insects generally; Landscape and nature photography; 
Graphic design; Botanical and Nature Illustration; Bushwalking; Bush Regeneration 

Dr Steve J. Johnson, Lepidoptera 

Mr Axel Kallies, Lepidoptera: Brachodidae; Castniidae; Sesiidae 
Dr Allan Kellehear, Odonata; Butterflies; Beetles 
Prof J. Kerr, Lepidoptera 

Mr David F. King, Invertebrates generally; Spiders specifically 
Mr Denis Kitchin, Butterflies; Coleoptera: Cetoniinae 
Mr James Kyval, Identifying specimens 

MrT. A. Lambkin, Australian Butterflies; Neotropical Lepidoptera; Cicadidae; IPM Systems 
Mr David A. Lane, Lepidoptera - life histories biologies 
Mr A. Leavesley, Butterflies 

Mr Ray W. MacPherson, Diptera; Coleoptera; Lepidoptera; Hymenoptera; Collection; Curation 
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Ms Elanor Mahon, Ecology; Spider diversity; Human impact on invertebrate populations and 
macro/micro environments 

Dr M. Malipatil, Hemiptera; Taxonomy and biology of economic insects in general 
Mr Peter Marriott, Lepidoptera 
Ms Sharon Mason 

Mr Raymond T. McMahon, Butterflies; Beetles; Insects of quarantine concern/risk; 
Beneficial/predatory insects 

Mr David Meehan, Lepidoptera 

Mr Paul Meehan, Lepidoptera 

Mr Cliff Meyer, Lepidoptera 

Dr Geoff B. Monteith, Taxonomy and biogeography of Coleoptera and Hemiptera 
Mr M. D. Moore, Natural History 

Mr D. E. A. Morton, Indoaustralian butterflies distribution conservation 

Mr Max Moulds, Taxonomy and biology of Lepidoptera (Sphingidae); Cicadidae 

Dr Tim R. New, Neuroptera; Psocoptera; Ecology; Conservation; Systematics 

Mr G. J. Newland, Butterflies 

Mr Bert Orr, Myrmecology 

Dr A. B. Owen, Butterflies 

Mr M. Pucetti, Butterflies 

Mr Adrian Rakimov, Beetles, bugs, flies, dragonflies, collecting, insects as pets,theoretical 
aspects, mating strategies, sociality 

Mr Deniss M. Reeves, Odonata - rearing photography; Australian Dragonfly Society 

Mr Graeme Riddell, Butterflies Moths Ants Bees (native and honey) spiders frogs native 
plants 

Mr Trevor Rowe, Lepidoptera 

Dr Don Sands, Lepidoptera; Insect Conservation 

Mr Victor Silagy, Beetles; Spiders; Stick Insects; Cicadas; Field trips 

Mr Stephen K. Smith, Cerambycidae; Cicadidae; Buprestidae 

Dr C. N. Smithers, Taxonomy of Psocoptera Mecoptera Neuroptera; Insect Biology; Insect 
Migration 

Mr David Stewart, General Entomology 
Mr John Stoner 

Mr Allen Sundholm, Coleoptera; Lepidoptera 
Mr Chris Timewell, Threatened Invertebrates 
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Mr James Tuttle, Biology/ecology of Saturniidae and Sphingidae; parasitism 
Mr Ray Vagi, Butterflies; Beetles 

A/P Peter S. Valentine, Butterfly Conservation and Ecology 
Mr C. van Dijk, Coleoptera; Hemiptera; Botany 
Dr Ken Walker, Systematics of Australian native bees 
Mr Geoffrey Walker, Butterflies 

Ms Bronwyn Walkley, Collecting butterflies and moths 

Mr Garry Webb, Cerambycidae; Forest Entomology; Effects of Forest practices 

Mr Geoffrey Weeks, Australian Butterflies 

Mr Rob Weppler, Cerambycidae; biological control for agricultural pests 

Dr Peter Williams, Stored products entomology; Coleoptera; Lepidoptera 

Mr Matthew Williams, Butterfly Conservation; Cicada Conservation 

Mr Graham Wood, Lepidoptera - especially breeding biology; Coleoptera: Lucanidae 
Buprestidae Cetoniinae 

Mr Graham Wurtz, Butterflies; Jewel Beetles 

Dr Alan Yen, Invertebrate Conservation biology; Psyllids (Hemiptera); Scorpions 
Mr Andy Young, Lepidoptera, particularly Sesioidea; Hymenoptera, Camponotus sp. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE VICTORIAN ENTOMOLOGIST 

The Society welcomes contributions of articles, papers or notes pertaining to any aspect of entomology 
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